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in regard to the antiquity of similar practices. She perceives that these 
games were not originally invented by children, but are only a survival 
maintained by children of practices once belonging to grown persons. She 
considers, undoubtedly with correctness, that her gathering is so far com- 
plete that a gleaning from English districts not represented would not be 
likely to be completely different ; so that we may now consider that we 
have a tolerably rich collection of this interesting kind of folk-lore. She 
distinguishes two great classes, — dramatic games, and those of skill and 
chance ; the latter, she remarks, have usually been regarded as the property 
of boys, the former as especially practised by girls (but this rule is not to 
be regarded as very ancient, or as universal). That these dramas, now 
childish, might once have been ceremonial and religious, she fully recog- 
nizes. 

Altogether, the volumes make an excellent beginning of the great under- 
taking in which Mr. Gomme has engaged. 

W. W. Newell. 

The Pre- and Proto-Historic Finns, both Eastern and Western, 
with the Magic Songs of the West Finns. By the Honorable 
John Abercromby. In two volumes (Grimm Library, No. 9). Lon- 
don : David Nutt. 1898. Vol. I. pp. xxiv, 363 ; Vol. II. pp. xiii, 400. 

Of this elaborate work, the first volume is devoted to Finnish anthropo- 
logy, prehistoric and early civilization, and the beliefs of the West Finns ; 
the second volume contains the magic songs of the Finns, with an appro- 
priate introduction, and a. selection of magic formulae from neighboring 
races, Mordvin, Votiak, Lettish, Russian, and Swedish, given for the sake 
of comparison. The magic songs are at first distributed according to 
their varieties, as for defence, vengeance, deliverance from pain, or as they 
proceed by attempts to expel the evil influence, through reproach, boasting 
of the power of the operator, and the like ; then chapters are formed by 
"words of healing power," "formulas," "prayers," and "origins or births." 
The source of the material is the collection of Lonnrot, published in 1880, 
under the title of " Suomen Kansan muinaisia Loitsurunoja," or " Bygone 
Magic Songs of the Finns." Lonnrot, in his difficult task, did not proceed 
with the strictest modern severity of method, his songs being obtained by 
the putting together of many imperfect versions ; according to the state- 
ment, it was impossible to induce any one singer to give in completeness 
the spell. Still, the abundance of the matter is such as to insure in gen- 
eral the accuracy of the tradition. The people from whom the songs were 
obtained lived chiefly in east and north Finland, and belonged to the 
orthodox church. Nevertheless, the ideas of the incantations are thor- 
oughly heathen in character. They do not themselves contain mythology, 
but refer to mythic persons, and in some cases imply the existence of 
mythic tales. 

The methods by which the exorciser undertakes to banish evil agencies 
are numerous. The reciter invokes the aid of stronger powers, deities, 
animals, or inanimate objects ; he simply directs the spirit of disease to act 
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in a certain manner, or he advises it to remove to a more suitable place ; 
he extols his own irresistible power; or he lays upon the evil spirit an 
impossible task which must be accomplished before the apprehended ill 
can be done. One very curious manner of exorcism is by relating the 
genealogy of the disturbing influence. It is conceived, namely, that if the 
history of an evil thing is known, power is thereby acquired over the in- 
truder, who may thus be shamed and exiled. Such are the spells set forth 
in the chapter on Origins, in which the supposed genesis is narrated in the 
most poetic and metaphorical manner. Thus, for instance, with charms 
against the bear. It would appear that, according to a myth not expressly 
related, the bear had originated in heaven (possibly the name of the con- 
stellation may have had something to do with this belief). Having been 
cradled and nursed by the forest spirits, he had received baptism, and 
taken an oath not to harm any innocent person. Naturally the notification 
of this contract would exercise a deterrent influence on any creature of the 
ursine race inclined to be hostile. 

So, in order to tame and use fire, it is recounted how the element had a 
celestial birth, being a flash from the sword of the sky-god Ukko (Old 
Man). The fire-baby is given to be nursed by a nymph of the air, who 
carelessly drops it from the cradle ; it falls to earth, begins its evil career 
by burning a house with the family, sets a lake aboil, and consumes field 
and forest through half Bothnia, until it arrives at realization of its infamy, 
and in disgrace takes refuge in the hollow of a rotten stump (in tinder), 
whence it is taken indoors for use. It may be imagined what a wholesome 
effect the repetition of its history has on the element, if disposed to be 
stubborn or revolutionary. 

The snake has a descent as curious. The wood-spirit, Hiisi, being 
weary with running, falls asleep and drops saliva, which is eaten by an 
ogress, who finds it too hot for comfort and spits it into the lake. Here 
the wind blows it into a spiral and wafts it ashore ; the sun dries it, and it 
excites the attention of the demons, who inspire it with life. Other for- 
mulae, however, make the viper to be part of the thread spun by the 
daughter of Night, or to come from the golden ring lost by the god Vai- 
namoinen while proving his sword. 

A simpler story derives wasps from the hair of a maiden, lost in brush- 
ing ; the toothache-worm is bred from the sweepings of the divine being, 
Luonnotar. 

A single prayer emerges from the average formula to rise into the dig- 
nity of an invocation to the orb of day : " Welcome for showing thy 
countenance, for dawning forth, thou golden Sun, for rising now, thou 
* morning star ' ! From under the waves thou hast escaped, hast mounted 
above the clumps of firs, like a golden cuckoo : like a silver dove hast risen 
up to the level sky, to thy former state, on thy ancient tour. Rise ever at 
the proper time, after this very day as well, bring as a gift on coming 
home ; give us completest health ; into our hands convey the game, the 
quarry to our thumb's tip, good luck to our hook's point ; go on thy circuit 
pleasantly ; conclude the journey of the day, at eve attain to happiness." 
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Such an address might be considered to indicate an original sun-worship, 
probably from the practice of neighboring peoples ; but the example is too 
isolated to be cited with confidence. 

Like every collection of this sort, the songs of the Finns raise in the 
mind of the reader numerous questions as to origin, date, and the charac- 
ter of the religion to which they properly belong. The archasologic his- 
tory of Finns is discussed by the translator in his first volume with great 
industry and carefulness, an examination on which only an expert could 
make comments. When the vast stores of Finnish folk-lore, gathered by 
many hands in recent years, shall have been sifted and classified, it may 
be that additional light will be obtained in regard to the dark problems 
involved. Meantime the very meritorious work of Mr. Abercromby will be 
welcomed as a most valuable addition to knowledge concerning peoples to 
whom small attention has been paid in Great Britain and America. 

W. W. Newell. 
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